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Cover Illustration — Ox-eye daisy, Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum pinnatifidum. Photograph by Edwin 
Hale Lincoln. 
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NEW STRAWBERRY beds can be set soon. Use runners from old 
plantings or buy in pot-grown plants. 

FERNS, begonias and other house plants can now be repotted into 
the containers in which they are to spend the Winter. 

EARLY potatoes should be lifted as soon as the vines are ripe. After 
digging, spread them thinly in a dry storage place until used. 

NOW IS the time to repair sash, pits and greenhouses as part of the 
general preparation for another season of growing under glass. 
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USE FORMULA 


“66” 


A HORMONE POWDER 





THIN out late-sown vegetable seedlings which are growing rapidly 
now and will soon suffer from over-crowding unless given more 
space. 


For your lawn, flower and vegetable seeds. 
Secure strong, vigorous plants that will 
resist disease. $1.00 package, postpaid, 
sufficient for 5 Ibs. grass seed, 50 packages 





CORN. EX GUN 


(5-YEAR GUARANTEE) 


$ 00 RETAIL PRICE 
P including loading with 5 oz. 
of CORN-EX. (Will treat 125 
ears of corn). 

A newly designed, mechanically per- 
fect, manually operated gun ejecting 
CORN-EX 
Ingredients recommended by Federal 

and State Agricultural Stations. 
NON POISONOUS 
CORN-EX — 8 oz. — 50c 
n 1 qt. — $1.25 
a 1 gal. — $3.00 
SURE DEATH TO THE CORN EAR WORM 


INDIVIDUAL seedlings of nasturtiums or petunias may be per- 
petuated by taking cuttings which may be carried over Winter in 
pots indoors. 

MINIATURE daffodils need not be lifted for a period of several 
years. Some of them can be reproduced by seeds. Buibs of the taller 
sorts are best planted early. 

IF PEONIES are planted early, care should be taken that they are 
kept well watered until the Autumn rains come. A mulch will help 
to reduce soil moisture loss. 

MANY of the herbs may be cut and dried in a cool, airy and shady 
place to prepare them for Winter culinary use. They are spiciest if 
cut just before the flowers open. 

BEGIN to prepare the seed bed for the new lawn which is best sown 
next month. Lawns which were sown last Autumn or Spring should 
be well watered and cut longer now. 

THE TALL flower spikes of gladiolus may be broken off, if not 
staked or otherwise supported. When cutting the blooms leave two 
or three leaves to help the formation of corms. 

GARDEN phlox do better if kept well watered during this season. 


flower and vegetable seeds. 


USE FORMULA 


“67” 


(Hydro-posit) 
A REAL PLANT FOOD 


For your plants, shrubs and trees before 
transplanting. Established p'ants and trees 
thrive on this Formula. $1.25 package with 
full directions for use sufficient to make 16 
gallons cf Liquid Food. 


H. A. NALDRETT, Inc. 


Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors in U. 8S. A. 





Veoboinglematis 


No climbing plants 
are more lovely in 
flower than these 


new Large-flower- 
ing Clematis. For 
strong growth, for 
size of bloom, and 
beauty of color they 
are unsurpassed. 
Colors vary from 
pure white to vio- 
let-blue, from sil- 
very pink to deep 
crimson. Blooms 
will last for many 
days after cutting. 


Set Plants This Fall 


Autumn is the ideal time for planting. Our 


Do not encourage mildew by watering in the evening. Keep faded 
flowers picked. Make divisions after flowering has ceased. 
DO NOT let late-growing weeds set seed in areas from which crops 
‘have been removed or on which cultivation has been stopped. 
Chickweed, in particular, should be fought hard between now and 
Winter. 


SAVE YOUR CORN 
Orders promptly filled. We pay postage 


GARDEN CHEMICAL CO., HANovER, W. J. 


WHEELERCROFT 
Hand Pollinated 
DELPHINIUM SEED 
New Crop Now Ready 


Packet $2.50 Trial Pkt. $1.00 
VENETIAN NIGHTS. Deep brilliant dark 




















vite for Fall o ffer THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and rec- 
ommended by the Massachusetts Horticul- 





blue, sparkling white center, double. tural Society: Bego and How to Grow plants are grown on their own roots, and in 
SNOWFLAKE. Pure white flowers, 3% a —— ong elgg ey ER nanny Fy MAL wang sterilised soil. Write today for Special 
inches in diameter, medium spike. Out- owers, Ferns, an dens and What to Grow in Them, The Vege- Folder describing more than two score 
standing. ; Shrubs table Garden, The Lawn, Herbs: How to choice varieties. 
SUMMER SKY. Enchantingly clear azure. Grow Them and How to Use Them. 


Double. Send for catalog. James l. George & Son 
AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Ore. 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 


Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. S.) 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston 
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Cy of the most important features of the garden club 
movement in the United States has been the development 
of garden centers. There are many of these centers scattered 
throughout the country now, as 
the files of the National Council 
in New York show. Most of 
them are in local libraries and 
have no permanent secretaries, 
but a growing number have 
assumed sufficient importance to have a paid official on duty 
at all times and serve a large number of persons. 

One of the outstanding garden centers is located in Fort 
Worth, Texas, with the beautiful Fort Worth Botanic Garden 
as its setting. This garden center, which has office hours from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m., has become a clearing house of garden in- 
formation and contains a large number of reference books on 
gardening, nature study, travel, landscaping and the like. It 
is the hostess house for the botanic garden and custodian of 
both the Ruth Herbarium and the Botanic Garden Herbarium. 
The former consists of 8,500 specimens collected by the late 
Professor Albert Ruth from Bolivia, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land and Alaska as well as the United States and Canada. 

The staff of the botanic garden and the personnel of the 
garden center work together in publishing bulletins and cir- 
culars of popular information. Lectures and demonstrations 
having to do with subjects in which the garden center is inter- 
ested are given each week day at 10 a.m. In the Summer, lec- 
tures and moving pictures of a popular type are presented each 
Friday evening in an open court adjoining the garden center. 


The Garden Center at 
Fort Worth in Texas 


The activities of the center also include radio broadcasts, which 
are given each Thursday afternoon over Station KTAT. 

The botanic garden itself is located at Rock Springs in a 
beautifully wooded section of 
Trinity Park. It is the crystalli- 
zation of years of thoughtful 
preparation and careful planning 
on the part of the Fort Worth 
Park Board, local rose societies 
and prominent citizens. It was built entirely with relief labor, 
15 months being required to complete it. The plans were made 
by Hare and Hare, landscape architects of Kansas City, Mo. 

The area comprising the garden covers 37 % acres of natural 
forest, rolling lawns and plantings of different types. Several 
miles of walks and trails lead visitors through sunny gardens 
and shaded groves, by sparkling springs and close to quiet 
lagoons, where many native and exotic water plants have been 
established. The rose gardens are extensive with 6,000 plants 
and 100 varieties. 

Altogether, the botanic garden has a collection of about 
150,000 plants with 2,500 species attractively displayed in 
both formal and natural settings for study by gardeners and 
students and for the enjoyment of nature lovers. The water 
gardens include seven pools and lagoons and are fed by never- 
failing springs. In marked contrast is an arid garden planted 
with native specimens of the Southwest, including many rare 
and unusual kinds. A cactus garden is featured, of course, 
while yuccas and agaves have a prominent place. 

The nature trails are winding paths which lead into deep 


The Fort Worth Garden Center has this beautiful botanic garden for its setting 
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woods, where natural conditions are found. Visitors note with 
satisfaction that the trees and shrubs in this area have been 
carefully marked with both the common and scientific names. 
Here, too, is a council ring where Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, 
and other students of the outdoors gather. 


Lowthorpe Celebrates Fortieth Anniversary 


In the coming year the Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture for Women at Groton, Mass., will celebrate its 
40th anniversary. Participating in the celebration will be 
alumnz, trustees, and corporation members of the school, the 
many individual landscape architects and garden enthusiasts 
whose interest has made the school possible and such organiza- 
tions as the Garden Club of America, which have had a part 
in its building. 

It is to Lowthorpe’s unique position among landscape 
schools as a laboratory for practical experience that its leaders 
and well-wishers will point with special pride in the coming 
celebration. The 12-acre grounds provide the laboratory and 
each year at least one design for garden, terrace, lawn or flower 
border is carried to completion. Students not only participate 
in its planting or building but have the opportunity to watch 
the development of their compositions over a period of years. 

One such project was the herb garden, laid out in 1938. 
With the wave of interest in herbs and herb gardens through- 
out the country this is probably the most popular of all Low- 
thorpe’s gardens with the many garden enthusiasts who visit 
the school each vear. This garden is designed in the manner of 
an Elizabethan knot garden with a rich pattern carried out in 
clipped and low matted herbs, using thymes, hyssop, rue, box, 
Winter savory and santolina. The use of coral gravel to set off 
the interwoven pattern is a striking and unusual feature. Here 
study and experiment is made of herbs most suitable for knot 
gardens. I he surrounding border contains the school’s exten- 
sive collection of herbs interesting for use in flower gardens and 
kitchen gardens, for their fragrance and for their tradition in 
history and literature. 

This unusual school was founded by Mrs. Edward Gilchrist 
Low in 1901, the first school of landscape architecture for 
women in this country. The curriculum was broadened in 
1937 when the Dawson course in horticulture was established. 
The Winter term is now held in Boston. Graduates of this 
school have been pioneers among women in landscape architec- 
ture and have established admirable records. The new course 
trains students to become garden consultants, horticultural 
advisers, estate superintendents, greenhouse managers and the 


An herb garden designed by students at the Lowthorpe School of Landscape 


Architecture for Women, Groton, Mass. 





like, opening up a whole 
field of horticultural ac- 
tivity for women. 

Mrs. John Gardner 
Coolidge of North 
Andover and Boston, 
Mass., is president of 
the board of trustees. 
Mr. John A. Parker is 

















director of the school 
with a faculty embrac- 
ing many well-known 
names in_ horticulture 
and landscape architec- 
ture. 


Harlan P. Kelsey Honored by Nurserymen 


One of the interesting features of the recent convention of 
the American Nurserymen’s Association in New York City 
was the presentation of a large scroll to Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey 
of East Boxford, Mass., a former president of the association. 
The presentation was made at a large banquet which was given 
in honor of all the past presidents. The scroll bears the seal of 
seven different organizations with which Mr. Kelsey is asso- 
ciated and the signatures of the secretary of each of these 


organizations. The wording on this scroll is as follows: 
To 


HARLAN PAGE KELSEY 

As a tribute to his outstanding accomplishments in the fields of Horticul- 
ture, Landscape Architecture, Forestry and Conservation; his pioneering work 
in city planning; his devotion to honest public service; his unselfish sacrifices 
in the fields of National, State and Municipal Park Development and Plant 
Nomenclature; his enrichment of American gardens through his many intro- 
ductions of new plants. 

Throughout a full and busy career, this public benefactor has freely given 
of his time, energy and resources, that the public welfare be served. Horticul- 
ture and all related fields will forever be indebted to him for his contributions 
to their advancement. 

May this testimonial serve as public acknowledgment of these accomplish- 
ments and of the high regard of those who have been privileged to know and 
work with him. 

OWEN G. WOOD 
American Association of Nurserymen 
OVID BUTLER E. I. FARRINGTON 
American Forestry Association Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


FRED A. WILSON A. D. TAYLOR 
The Horticultural Club of Boston American Society of Landscape 
WILL O. DOOLITTLE Architects 


DOROTHY E. HANSELL 
National Association of Gardeners 


American Institute of Park 
Executives 
July 25, 1940 


Coming Gardeners’ Convention in New York 


The 30th annual convention of the National Association 
of Gardeners will be held at Concourse Plaza Hotel, New 
York City on August 20, 21 and 22. The first day’s business 
meetings will be opened by James Jack, Jr., general chair- 
man. Mr. T. H. Everett, will act as toastmaster at a welcome 
dinner the same evening. Wednesday will be taken up with 
business meetings and sightseeing trips. At the annual banquet 
that evening the association's gold medal will be presented to 
August Koch. A trip to the New York Botanical Garden is 
scheduled for the final day. 


Seed Sale for Finnish Relief 


The editor of Horticulture has for sale one full pound of 
regal lily seed, the proceeds of this sale to be devoted to the 
relief of horticulturists in Finland, who are asking for assist- 
ance from this country. This seed was sent to the office of 
Horticulture by Mrs. Edith R. Day of Lincoln, Neb. It was 
gathered from the plants in her garden and ts offered, of course, 
without any guarantee. The editor of Horticulture will accept 
bids for this seed and will send the package to the person whose 
bid ts the highest. The money received in return will be sent 
as soon as possible to Finland. Bids must be received on or 
before September 1. 


A sign at the Garden Center in Forth Worth 
extends a visible welcome. 

















































Your Garden Is Not Yours Alone 


It has many inhabitants of whose 
presence you may not be aware 


F ANYONE were to ask you who, in addition to your- 
if self, enjoys your garden, you would probably reply, ‘“My 
family and friends.’ When questioned as to who are your 
friends, you would explain that they are your contemporaries, 
members of your clubs and business acquaintances. True 
enough, but did you ever stop to think of other friends you 
may have who, unbeknown to you, live in your garden and 
enjoy it? They are there, shy 
and secretive, asking only to 
be allowed to go their humble 
way, fulfilling their destiny in 
the scheme of things and help- 
ing to maintain that balance 
of nature which must be in 
any normal environment. 
“Who are these friends?’’ you 
ask. Let us go quietly into 
the garden and perhaps we 
can find out. 

It is a bright, warm day. 
The sun streams down mak- 
ing a variety of patterns as it 
shines through the leaves. We 
stand quietly, watching and 
waiting, until suddenly, just 
where the garden beds merge 
into the shadowed corner of 
the wall, we see a motion. It 
is as if a small patch of soil 
started off for a walk. A box turtle has just moved from the 
light into the shadow where, in the cool dampness, a mush- 
room has sprung up. Slowly and deliberately the turtle moves 
forward, thrusts out his head on his long, sinuous neck, 
studies the mushroom and then, opening his jaws wide, bites 
out a good-sized piece and munches away, eyes blinking the 
while as though in blissful enjoyment. Suddenly a slight 
movement on the leaf mold catches his eye. A fat slug is crawl- 
ing along and you can hardly restrain a gasp of dismay as you 
think of the slug’s probable destination and the results to your 





choicest blooms. Again the long neck of the turtle is thrust 
out and, to your great delight, the slug is snapped up and your 
garden is rid of one enemy, at least. So, the turtle goes his 
solemn way through the garden eating, in additon to a variety 
of vegetable foods, snails, slugs and all manner of injurious 
insects. How glad you are that the box turtle has made his 
home with you. 

The turtle having lumbered off in search of other fare, our 
attention is again caught by a slight motion in that same corner 
where the dead leaves covering the ground are moist and the 
ferns spread their lovely, lacy 
screen. At first, we see noth- 
ing. Then, another tiny mo- 
tion draws our eyes to a small, 
brown figure crouched under 
the mushroom and colored so 
like the leaves that it is no 
wonder he was overlooked at 
first. Even the black band 
through his eye, which gives 
him the look of a masked 
highwayman, carries out the 
deception. ‘I have never seen 
a brown frog before,’’ you 
exclaim. This is the wood 
frog, a true elfin spirit of 
wooded places. He spends the 
greater part of his time, ex- 
cept during the early Spring 
breeding season, on land. One 
can hardly say “‘dry land”’ for, 
like all his tribe, he requires 
some moisture in his surroundings and that is why we find 
him in this shaded nook where the sun does not strike and 
where the deep leaf mold holds the moisture he needs. Look! 
A rose bug has dropped, kicking, on the ground. There is a 
flash. The bug disappears and the frog, settling back again, 
his bulging eyes sunk flush with his skull, is swallowing his 
victim. So quick was the action of the frog’s tongue that you 
could not follow the motion. This frog wages ceaseless war 
on all insect pests. You have found another ‘‘friend.”’ 

The frog, having disposed of the rose-bug, decides to leave 


(Left) Tree toads are really 
responsible for the Spring- 
time “peeps” which are usu- 
ally credited to frogs. 


(Right) The wood frog wages 
ceaseless war on all insect pests 
which come within reach 
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for other hunting grounds and, with long, graceful leaps, dis- 
appears into a bed of ferns. We leave this corner of the garden 
and move out on the sunlit lawn. As we pass one of the trees, 
you notice an unusually knobby bit of lichen on the trunk. 
Or is it lichen? You go up quietly and touch it very gently 
with a finger-tip. The ‘‘lichen’’ is damp and sticky and it 
moves—something no self-respecting lichen ever does! Out 
from the shelter of two tiny, hand-like front feet comes a 
funny, squat little head, resembling somewhat the wood frog's 
but broader, with a less pointed snout and colored, like the 
whole body, a delicate lichen-gray with darker shadings. It 
is, in fact, a cousin of the wood frog, the common or varying 
tree frog. He is gray now but you may meet him another time 
when he is climbing among the leaves. Then he will wear 
the same green that they do. A trusting little fellow is the tree 





It is a great mistake to kill the common garden snake, which ts harmless and 
does much good. 


frog. Put your finger under his chest—very, very slowly and 
gently. His little feet will grasp it and you can gradually lift 
him from his napping ground on the trunk, until he sits on 
your hand, holding on with fingers and toes and regarding 
you solemnly with his gleaming black eyes. He is one of your 
best assistants in the garden. Every insect that moves and is 
within his limit of size is his prey and, because he has a hearty 
appetite, he is a big factor in insect control. 

Let us leave the close-trimmed lawn and walk to where the 
grass is long enough to afford some shelter for small creatures. 
Here, again, we experience that odd sense of seeing motion 
where, at first, we detected nothing. But, there is a form there 
although, again, it is well concealed by that marvelous match- 
ing of colors for which Mother Nature is so famous. There, 
down among the grass stems! Do you see it? The green, or 
grass, snake? You may be somewhat uncertain as to what 
reception you will grant to this inhabitant of the garden. 
Perhaps, you have never liked snakes. Perhaps, you have even 
feared and disliked them. Is that not because you do not know 
them? Suppose we seek better acquaintance with this little 
fellow. We pick him up, but not without some thrashing and 
wriggling on his part. Finally, we hold him and he, realizing 
that he is not going to be hurt, quickly quiets down and lies 
passive in our hands. We gaze at his 18 inches or so of ex- 
quisite, gleaming green, shining with a lustre that can put the 
finest enamel to shame and wonder if, after all, snakes do not 
possess a very real beauty. He raises his head and the dainty- 
greenish-yellow of the throat and under surface is revealed as 
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he gazes around with intent, although mild eyes. This is one 
of the gentlest of all the snakes, as well as one of the most 
valuable, for he is yet another who has enlisted his aid in your 
struggle to keep the garden free from the swarms of insects 
which are always threatening every tree, shrub and flower. 

Truly, the garden needs the help of each and every one of 
these shy, quiet folk who make their home within its limits. 
So, we put the little snake down again, watching as he sinks 
into invisibility among the grasses and glides away in pursuit 
of some hapless grasshopper, slug or insect larva and you 
realize that you have not only made a new friend but have 
opened up the way for acquaintance with a whole family of 
creatures hitherto misunderstood. 

These four—box turtle, wood frog, tree frog and green 
snake—by no means exhaust the list of your unseen helpers. 
They are only a few of the many who will be 
glad to find sanctuary in that garden which you 
thought was yours alone. They work none the 
less thoroughly, even though their presence is 
unseen and unguessed. Happy is the gardener 
who has such unknown allies but thrice happy 
is he who has learned to know them and to call 
them ‘“‘friends.”’ 

—Isabel Hoopes. 
Boston, Mass. 


Everbearing Strawberries 


S USUALLY handled in gardens, everbear- 
ing strawberries are a one-year crop. They 
are planted in the Spring, bear fruit the same 
Fall and perhaps again the next Spring. Then, 
they are turned under or abandoned. The annual 
setting of a new plantation is too much work so 
I keep old plants in production several years. 
I find it is little trouble to accomplish that, 
despite the advice of experts to make them a 
one- or two-year crop. 

I have one row, 200 feet long, which is five 
years old, another of the same length four years 
old, and on down to this year’s planting. The 
oldest ones bore abundantly this Spring and 
give evidence of another harvest this Fall, as they 
have every year since they were planted. They have not been 
renewed by new runner plants, either, for the dry soil in 
which they grow rarely produces more new plants than is 
needed for the one row which is added each Spring. Although 
others may not care to follow my schedule, the fact that ever- 
bearers need not be made a one-year crop should be heartening 
to all who have been treating them so. I give an abundant 
application of barnyard manure in early Spring. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Corn Ear Worm a Serious Pest 


ROWERS of sweet corn are troubled by the corn ear 
worm, particularly on Long Island and in eastern New 
York. This insect is not an easy pest to control and the search 
for efficient and economical control measures is still in progress. 
Of several methods of control under test at the present time 
one of the most promising is the use of a mineral oil spray. 
A small amount of highly-refined mineral oil is applied to 
each developing ear in the region of the “‘silk channel’’ above 
the cob and within the husk tips. The oil appears to present 
an impenetrable barrier to the young worms. Experts urge 
growers to proceed slowly with this method of treatment, 
however, until the technique has been completely mastered 
and the hazards understood. A full description of the mineral 
oil treatment is given in a circular distributed by the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva. 
















Varieties have been developed that are 
reasonably hardy in the colder sections 


HE season now passing has piled up further evidence of 

the garden possibilities of the large-flowered clematis. 

Given cool, moist root-runs in deep leaf mold, loosened 
up with coal ashes, they are proving themselves amenable to 
culture under conditions long thought inimical to their happi- 
ness. If a start is made with healthy young plants, their dis- 
ease problems seem to come under control by periodic appli- 
cation of ordinary fungicides. Fed with a complete fertilizer in 
Spring and again in September they extend themselves amaz- 
ingly and flower in proportion to their vegetative vigor. 
Clematis also appreciate a cooling soil mulch. 

Experience is showing the feasibility of Autumn planting. 
Plants which are to be set before Winter comes on should be 
at least two years old and have root systems commensurate 
with their age. Also, they had best be set early enough to en- 
sure establishment before the freeze-up comes. Once the ground 
is frozen, some sort of protective covering should be spread 
to prevent heaving during thaws. It is well, too, to provide a 
short stake to prevent breakage at ground level when the 
wind whips the tops about. Own root plants are the most de- 
sirable. Most American catalogues do not explain that the 
garden hybrids fall into five main groups, depending upon the 
principal ancestral species. There are those which flower on 
old wood and those which bloom on growth of the current 
season. 

In the first group are the Florida type as: Belle of Woking, 
double silvery gray; Duchess of Edinburgh, scented, double, 
pure white: and Ville de Limoges, double pure white. This 
habit of flowering early on last year’s wood is significant for 
two reasons. First, if the tops freeze back in Winter, there will 
be no flowers. Second, any pruning beyond the removal of 
dead tips before flowering season will also rob the plant of 
bloom. Where they are not hardy it is best to turn to types 
which flower on new wood. 

The same advice is given for the patens type. A few supe- 
rior varieties in this less familiar group are: Edouard Desfosse, 
large, violet with deeper bars; Etoile de Paris, violet, white 
center; Fair Rosamond, blush-white, wine-red bars; and Miss 
Bateman, white, chocolate-red center. 
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The Large-Flowered Clematis in the North 


(Left) An unnamed seedling 
of Otto Froebel x Fairy Queen 
which is very free-flowering. 


(Right) The flowers of Fairy 
Queen are white, overlaid with 
light pearl. 


Even though the deriva- 
tives of C. lanuginosa bloom 
on the new wood they had 
best be pruned relatively late. 
In this group are found: 
Crimson King, bright red; 
Elsa Spath, blue, deeper cen- 
ter; Fairy Queen, pale flesh- 
pink, bright pink bars; 
Henryi, creamy white; 
Jeanne d’Arc, white; Lady 
Caroline Neville, French 
white, mauve bars; Lord 
Neville, dark plum-purple; 
Mme. van Houtte, large 
white; Nelly Moser, pale 
mauve and white, bright red 
bars; Prins Hendrik, azure 
blue; Ramona, blue; W. E. 
Gladstone, heavenly blue; 
and William Kennett, deep lavender. 

The more easily grown jackmani type can be pruned early 
in April. In fact, if frozen to the ground in Winter, its 
branches will come back strong enough to flower well in 
Summer. Some of the better-known members of this group 
are: Comtesse de Bouchard, pinkish rose; Gypsy Queen, dark 
velvety violet-purple; Clematis jackmani alba, white; C. jack- 
mani rubra, reddish; C. jackmani superba, violet-purple; Mme. 
Edouard André, velvety red; Mme. Baron-Veillard, lilac-rose, 
and Mrs. Cholmondeley, light blue. 

Plants of the viticella group should be reduced in size and 
thinned out early in April. A few oustanding representatives 
of this type are: Ascotiensis, azure blue; C. v. kermesina, bright 
red; Lady Betty Balfour, velvety purple; Ville de Lyon, car- 
mine red; and C. v. luxurians, white. 

The hybrids of C. texensis flower on current growth and, 
hence, can stand hard cutting in early Spring. Some varieties 
in this group are: Countess of Anslow, violet-purple with 
sepals banded red; Duchess of Albany, bright pink; Duchess 
of York, deep pink, paler margins and Grace Darling, carmine- 
rose. 


Milton, Mass. 


—Louis Vasseur. 
























Jeanne d’Arc bears large white flowers 
early in the season. 
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The August dahlias lean against the sky, 
The tiger lilies lift their tawny urns 

To golden banded bees that hurry by, 
And—over all a sapphire beauty burns. 


—Marion Doyle. 


Hardy Ferns in the Garden 


O THE layman the mention of ferns brings thoughts of 

pleasing green foliage massed in the coolness of shady 
woodlands. To the botanist and skilled cultivator, they are 
plants to be grown, understood and used in garden planting. 
As a group, they are well introduced by Dr. A. W. Rickett in 
the opening paragraphs of a booklet recently published by 
the New York Botanical Garden.* To quote Dr. Rickett: 


In temperate countries ferns are composed mainly of green leaves, often 
large and divided into hundreds of segments; they grow from small stems at 
or beneath the surface of the ground. Some have a short thick stem more or 
less erect in the soil but never projecting much above it. The stem of other 
kinds is slender and it extends horizontally. As it grows at the tip the opposite 
end may die, so that the whole fern creeps, so to speak, through the soil. A 
creeping stem may fork, the two branches diverging and eventually becoming 
separated by the death of the older parts. 

The leaves of many ferns have similar methods of propagation. One kind 
has leaves that taper to a fine point, which forms a new plant when it touches 
the ground. Other kinds form minute buds on their leaves; these fall to the 
ground and continue growth independently of the parent. A few form new 
plants on their roots. 

Ferns do, however, reproduce also in a less casual and more specialized 
manner that may be likened to the production of flowers by a flowering plant 
or cones by a conifer. If you examine a leaf, or frond, as it is often called, well 
along in. the growing season, you will probably find on the lower side of 
some of its segments small brown or orange spots, rough or scale-like in 
appearance, usually fairly uniform in size, shape, and arrangement. They are 
commonly known as fruit-dots. 


Dr. Rickett then goes on to explain the life cycle of the 
ferns and to distinguish between the spores of ferns and the 
seeds of flowering plants. 


*“Hardy Ferns and Their Culture.” Published by the New Y ork Botanical 
Garden, New York, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 





A study in fern spores. 


August 15, 1940 

The matter of raising new fern plants is discussed in 
separate papers by such capable growers as T. H. Everett, 
Stuart Longmuir and T. A. Weston. Their consensus is that 
for easiest success, it is necessary to start with fresh spores in 
a moist atmosphere under sterile conditions. There are four 
methods. (1) using nutrient solutions; (2) sowing spores on 
a sterilized brick or flowerpot plunged in a pan of water under 
a glass covering; (3) sowing spores on sterilized peat in a 
glass-covered sterilized pot; (4) sowing on sterilized soil in a 
terrarium. About a month after sowing, the alternate genera- 
tion (prothallium) appears. After four or five months more, a 
tiny fern can be seen sprouting from this flat green structure. 
Later, the young ferns are potted and prepared for outdoor 
culture. 

In an important paper on the culture of native ferns, Isaac 
Langley Williams lists some 30 species with which he has had 
success. For each he gives a garden evalution and a cultural 
note or two. Speaking of their garden handling he says: 


An ideal soil for ferns is one made up mainly of leaf mold. Many gardeners 
believe in using large quantities of fertilizers in their perennial or annual 
borders. Consequently they often ask if natural or commercial fertilizers are 
good for ferns. The answer is emphatically no. The best fertilizer to use for 
ferns is the rotted leaves which have been used as a Winter mulch and left for 
the ferns to grow in. 

We have been growing all these ferns under artificial shade in leaf mold 
soil. All are easily grown and propagated by root division or by spores. Our 
usual soil mixture is one-half leaf mold, one-quarter loam and one-quarter 
sand. The amount of shade used varies in inverse ratio to the amount of water 
supplied to the ferns. Rusty woodsia will become rusty and dried up in the 
sun but under shade and with plenty of moisture will stay green all the Fall. 
The most important thing in the cultivation of ferns is to grow them in a 
place where there is enough shade and to water them until they become 
established. 

In planting, put the roots of botrychium about six inches below the surface 
of the soil. In the case of the ferns that have running rootstocks, such as 
maidenhair, hay-scented, and common polypody, plant them so that the buds 
are even with the surface and press in solidly so that they will not dry out 
The larger ferns should be planted with their crowns above the surface of 
the soil but the roots should be planted firmly. 

Ferns are very easily grown, and once established need no care other than a 
regular mulching each Fall with leaves. They will well repay any care 
taken in planting and one can easily see the possibilities of beautiful garden 
effects with these native ferns. 

Mr. Longmuir also reports on the testing of ferns of exotic 
and horticultural origin. His is not only a problem in assem- 
bling material from distant places but also that of determining 
whether these outlanders can be made to thrive on Clarence 
Lewis’ Skylands Farm. His reminder that some ferns love lime 
has significance for the general gardener. Like Mr. Williams, 
he warns against feeding ferns artificially. 

From his experience in forcing 142 varieties of ferns for last 
Spring’s New York flower show, Joseph W. Tansey learned 
that hardy ferns have value for Winter display. Anyone inter- 
ested in such a project might well read Mr. Tansey’s paper 
carefully. Dr. Harold N. Moldenke discusses the antiquity of 
ferns. Miss Elizabeth C. Hall offers a reading list of both tech- 
nical and popular literature. It seems, too, that ferns, like other 
plants, have their pests—insect, disease and nema- 
tode. Dr. B. O. Dodge describes some of these pests 


and suggests remedies. 


Glossary Amateurs Will Appreciate 


T IS always pleasing to find someone helping to 
close the gap between gardeners and botanists. 
One of the most recent steps in this direction has 
been made by Dr. Clarence E. Kobuski of the Arnold 
Arboretum. Realizing that in gardening, as in no 
other hobby, the amateur is forced to cope with an 
intricate and baffling assemblage of technical terms, 
Dr. Kobuski has tried to make matters clearer. His 
efforts have resulted in a streamlined glossary of 
technical terms drawn both from botanical and 
horticultural terminology. Starting off with clear- 
cut definitions of such terms as “‘aberrant,”’ ‘‘abor- 
tive’ and ‘‘acaulescent’’ he gets down to stating the 
meanings of ‘‘clon,”’ “‘escape’’ and ‘‘stock.’’ Copies 
may be obtained from the Arnold Arboretum. 


August |5, 1940 
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HOUSANDS of years ago large animals called dinosaurs 

walked across the flats of New England and left their 
‘footprints on the sands of time.’’ The flats were mud then, 
but are now turned to stone due to the cement texture of the 
mud and the compaction from the earth’s weight. 

The first footprint was found in South Hadley, Mass., I 
believe, in 1802, when a farmer named Pliny Moody turned 
it up while plowing his field. The footprint, named Otosoum 
moodi, after Mr. Moody, is now on display in the Amherst 
College museum. The footprint was believed to be that of a 
bird in pioneer times, I am told. In any event, it was called 
the track of ‘‘Noah’s raven”’ for many years. 

It was not until 1837 that a famous scientist, President 
Edward Hitchcock of Amherst College, turned his attention 
to the deciphering of these historic footprints. Now it is a 
known fact that the best footprints in the world come from 
the historic Connecticut valley. 

Since studying geology with the late Professor Frederic 
Loomis at Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., about six years 
ago, Mr. Carlton Nash began excavating, and after scouting 
for several years came across a projection of sandstone which 
contained footprints. With his brother he purchased the land 
and opened a quarry, which is so prolific that it is now com- 
puted by geologists to contain the largest dinosaur track beds 
in the world. 

These footprints are symbolic of life on this earth long be- 
fore the dawn of man and it seems almost inconceivable that 
they should be preserved down through the ages. It is sur- 
prising, too, to find them being used today in flag walks, rock 
gardens, doorsteps and many other practical uses. These foot- 
prints in stone are now to be found in many homes and gardens 
in New England and of course excite much interest whenever 
attention is called to them. 


URING a two-day stop in Salt Lake City, Utah, in the 
month of July I gleaned some interesting horticultural 
data from my friend Clay Allred, a landscape architect. Mr. 
Allred tells me that Salt Lake is already making garden plans 
for the 100th anniversary of the coming of the Mormons in 
1847 and has had city planning experts from Milwaukee 
and Kansas City make garden plans for the city of seven years 
hence, so as to ask the legislature next February for funds. 

As road commissioner, Mr. Allred has done much planting 
of native shrubs and grass substitutes along the highways. As 
grass substitues he has used dwarf rabbit brush, sage brush. 
western wheat grass and Indian rice grass, the last especially 
good in sandy, wind-blown districts. For high, rocky, canyon 
cuts he has used much Cercocarpus ledifolius and C. alnifoltus. 
There are specimens of these in the Arnold Arboretum but only 
Rocky Mountain people know the genus in its native estate, 
its excellence as long-burning fuel, its rugged picturesqueness, 
its elusive fragrance, its value as food for deer, and its intelli- 
gently twisted seeds. He has also used much the two native 
ashes, Fraxinus velutina coriacea, and the single-leaved F. 
anomala. For a foreign tree he has used much Tamarix gallica, 
finding it equally successful with its feet in water or on the 
driest hills. 

Mr. Allred has set the pace with his own house and garden 
for a colony of federal housing $3,000 houses just built in the 
southeast part of the city. He has insisted, first of all on garden 
fences. He spent his leisure last Winter in the river bottoms 
cutting willow withes which he has tied together with wire. 
He says he should have used cedar posts and woven the withes 
horizontally, as the early Danish converts did in the last 
century. However, he maintains that his fences give him 
privacy, a background for vines and flowers, and protection. 


ET me suggest the Evansia section of the genus /ris as an 
object lesson in the why and how of plant name changes. 
My interest in this matter started with the ancestry of the new 
tender variety Nada which Mr. Harold Bent showed in Boston 
this Spring. Mr. Bent obtained the plant from J. N. Giridlian 
of Arcadia, Cal., who reported it to be the child of Jris japonica 
mated with /. watti. Following Dykes, as copied by Bailey's 
“Hortus,’’ Horticulture reduced J]. watti to |. milest in its 
flower show report. 

It is now apparent that J. watti, discovered in India by 
George Watt in 1882, is a distinct species. However, it existed 
only as a single herbarium specimen until 1931 when Major 
Lawrence Johnston, in company with the late George Forrest, 
obtained living material in China. In the meantime, Mr. Dykes 
had referred the Watt specimen to another species, J. milest. 
Later, he revised his opinion and revived the name of /. watti. 
Also, he mistakenly determined a new species (now called 
I. confusa) to be I. watti. Those who are interested can read 
the story in back issues of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

My point is that Horticulture was wrong in its use of the 
name /. milesi. If the plant which Mr. Giridlian used as a 
parent is descended from Major Johnston’s collection, it 
should have been set down as /. watti. This is the species which 
J. R. Sealy discusses in a recent issue of ‘Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine.” If, on the other hand, Mr. Giridlian’s plants came 
from those raised by Mr. Dykes from seeds sent to him by 
Pére Ducloux, their proper name is, seemingly, J. confusa. 


R. J. C. CUNNINGHAM, long professor of horticul- 
ture at lowa State College, has conceived the novel idea 
of illuminating the text of an original two stanza poem- 
prayer for spiritual guidance in earthly affairs by having it 
neatly lettered on a slab cut longitudinally through the graft 
union of an apple stem some foot in diameter. Sawed through 
the point of original union and highly polished, the board in 
itself, illustrates the progress of union and growth of both 
stock and scion. In the particular specimen examined, the 
earthly stock has begun to be outgrown by the symbolically 
spiritual scion—thus giving moral, motive and answer to the 
poet's prayer. 


NOTHER thing that interested me recently was an un- 
expected demonstration of the value of Winter protection 
for lawns in windswept sections. It seems that in one of our 
mid-western parks the branches cut from the trees during 
Winter pruning were left on the grass making a brush covering 
for it. When the branches were removed it was found that the 
grass which had been so covered was in excellent condition, 
while the rest of it was noticeably wind burned and yellow. 


Dinosaur footprints make unique garden accessories. 
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How To Get Continuous Bloom 


EAR EDITOR—Because bulb planting time is almost 
here again, I am going to tell how I get plenty of flowers, 
particularly during the early Spring months. From my living 
room windows I look out upon two flower beds. One has the 
Christmas rose which blooms in December. Then, in February, 
come the Winter jasmine and a little later the snowdrops and 
Winter aconite, followed by scillas the middle of March. I 
also plant the begonias from the house there later, for the roots 
do not go down deeply. With the Chinese forget-me-nots, 
they make a good showing. Around this bed are box bushes, 
grown from cuttings from Mt. Vernon and Williamsburg, Va. 
About February 11 the bed on the left is filled with crocus 
flowers in purple and yellow and with five to six blooms on 
each plant. They last until the first of March. Then, come 
the early daffodils, followed by the snowflakes with their 
dainty green tips. Around these are wood hyacinths. I do not 
touch this bed until the middle of June. Then, I cut them 
down and underneath is eupatorium which, when I come back 
in the Fall, is a mass of blue flowers. 

Both beds face the Northeast but are are protected by the 
house and porch. The snow does not hurt these flowers and 
they are lovely against its whiteness. They give me so much 
pleasure that I am glad to share my scheme. 

—DMay Sibley Lee. 
Haverford, Pa. 


Growina Freesias From Seed 


EAR EDITOR—On November 16, 1939, I planted a 
packet of 17 seeds of hybrid freesias in a flat of soil:com- 
posed of equal parts of loam, sand and leafmold. Within a 
month 14 grasslike leaflets appeared and grew at about the 
same rate of speed as if from bulbs. After the second leaves 
appeared a diluted solution of Clay’s Fertilizer was fed the 
plants at ten day intervals. By mid-March, 1940, the plants 
began to bloom. The flowers were very large and in shades of 
blue, lavender, orange, yellow, white and in combinations 
of these colors. They were highly fragrant and satisfactory 
from every standpoint. 

These freesias were grown in a cool greenhouse (50 degrees 
at night) and the blooms lasted a long time. The flowers were 
allowed to set seed and a good crop was gathered for use this 
Fall. When the foliage died, the flat was placed under the 
bench and water withheld. In mid-July the soil was sifted to 
harvest the bulbs and resulted in 14 full-sized bulbs, fully as 
large as those offered by seedsmen, and 38 bulblets ranging in 
size from that of a sweet pea to some about three-quarters 
of an inch long. 

—John A. Fritz. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Red "Yuccas" Not Imposing 


EAR EDITOR—Recently I have noticed a number of 

letters in Horticulture about red ‘‘yuccas.’’ The plant 
known here as red “yucca” is not a yucca but a hesperale. It 
has many small, bell-shaped, coral-red, six-petaled blossoms 
borne on a coral-red stem. Although the blossoms close at 
noon it is attractive throughout the day. It is hardy here and 
is being tried out-of-doors as far North as Washington, D. C. 
However, persons expecting to see a plant as imposing as 
Yucca filamentosa but red in color will probably be dis- 
appointed. 

—Eleanor Hill. 

Tulsa, Okla. 


Disappointed in Stokesia Blue Moon 
|B geen EDITOR—My stokesia Blue Moon has been a dis- 


appointment, and I am curious to know if others have 
also found it so. It is no larger or bluer than stokesias which I 
have had in my garden for years. The largest flower was three 
inches across instead of five or six which the catalogues claim 
for it. Blue Moon’s stems are no longer than my other stokesia 
stems. One day I cut some of both to compare them and they 
were so alike that people to whom I showed them said they 
looked exactly alike. At other times the stems of Blue Moon 
have even been noticeably shorter than those of S. levis 
lilacina. 

—Philippa Q. Richardson. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


‘Woodpecker Eliminators" Unnecessary 


i EDITOR—In the July 15 issue of Horticulture, 
there is a plaintive wail entitled, “Wanted: A Wood- 
pecker Eliminator,’ from the Horticultural News of the 
Michigan Horticultural Society. My husband had the same 
experience some years ago and got out his shot-gun intending 
to kill the woodpecker but he learned that the pecking was 
done by the parent bird to amuse the little ones in the nest. 
In other words, it was a sort of woodpecker rattle. So, he did 
not have the heart to kill the bird and the noise lasted only 
a comparatively few days anyway. 
—Lina Post Webster. 

Newport, R. I. 


Praises Snapdragon Golden Rod 


iy EDITOR—In spite of a prejudice against rust- 
resistant snapdragons, I find that the new variety Golden 
Rod is a thing of great beauty. The growth is excellent, the 
many spikes, starting at the base of the plant, are of good 
length and are strong and straight. The blossoms are enor- 
mous and are well placed on the stem. I should like to say, 
however, that the name Golden Rod, is not very appropriate 
for the color is not golden but a lovely canary yellow. 
Altogether, this is the best yellow snapdragon that I have 
ever grown. 
—Rebecca Parker. 

Salem, Ind. 


Gloxinia Shoot Blooms in Water 
| goin EDITOR—Last April my gloxinia was in excellent 


condition and had five or six buds. However, it was a bit 
topheavy and in moving it to a warmer room one night the 
stalk broke off just at the bulb. 

For the time being I put it in a glass of water, as I could 
not bear to throw it away. As it was still fresh after a few 
days, I left it in the water but did not give it any special 
attention. About ten days later I noticed the buds were swell- 
ing, one having grown a stem almost an inch long. 

Finally, they all blasted except a tiny one which started 
out vigorously and in two weeks the stem was over two inches 
long. In another two weeks I had a fine blossom. This was 
smaller than if it had been grown in earth but was perfect in 
every way. It lasted two days. 

The plant is still in water and although no roots have de- 
veloped, a small shoot has started just where the water touches 
the stalk. 

—Eva E. Bissell. 


Boston, Mass. 






Outdoor living rooms in the backyards 
or on the roofs of metropolitan homes 


the roof—is a greater triumph for the gardener than 

anything he can achieve in the country, for the diffi- 
culties are much greater. First, there is too much shade. The 
soil, besides being sterile, gets dry in Summer and so wet in 
Winter that the plants rot. The air is filled with gases, dust 
and oily soot which the rain washes right into the soil where 
the roots are feeding. Even good loam brought in from the 
country becomes so contaminated in time that it must be 
renewed. 

In the face of such difficulties many people give up the idea 
of having a garden. Instead, they make the backyard into an 
outdoor room with, perhaps, one tree, paving under foot and 
a few potted plants from the florist. This is the easiest solution 
if the space is small and very shady. Such places can be charm- 
ing, with gaily colored furniture and awnings, a fountain and 
various delightful accessories. But this is interior decoration 
out-of-doors rather than gardening. 

The idea of trying only what we can do well and can keep 
up, is the right one. Nothing is more depressing to look at 
than sickly plants. But unless conditions are very discourag- 
ing, let us aim at a green garden with color from other things 
besides plants and with intermittent bloom from two or three 
flowering shrubs or small trees, Spring bulbs, potted plants 
and a few perennials. 

The design of such a garden is important, because we are not 
going to have any blaze of color to make up for deficiencies and 
we must study the location of every plant with regard to its 
requirements for sunshine. Anyone who wants a garden next 
year should begin right now to take notes on how long the 
sunshine stays on each wall and in every part of the yard. 

The first big job is the soil and surface drainage, for if ice 
stands on the beds in Winter the plants will rot. Somewhere in 
the garden we must have a drain inlet leading down to a dry 
well and all the paving and the beds must slope toward it. 
It is also a good idea to raise the beds and enclose them with 
little brick retaining walls. This arrangement can be made to 
look very attractive and it is practical. If a bed is raised a foot 
or more, new loam can be put right on top of the existing 
surface. This saves the expense of digging out and carting off 
the old soil. Sometimes the existing soil can be improved with 
fertilizer, lime and humus so that it will support resistant 
plants like pachysandra and myrtle but it is usually best to 
replace it with good new loam to the depth of a foot. 

What will grow in the garden? First, we may need a shade 
tree. For a change from ailanthus we may have linden, Chinese 
scholartree, ginkgo, Kentucky coffee tree or yellow-wood. Be- 
ware of elm and poplar, for their roots crowd out everything 
else. 

A beautiful way to decorate walls that get a few hours of 
sunshine each day is to train flowering trees or shrubs flat 
against them as espaliers. Use magnolia, crabapples, hawthorn, 
flowering plum, flowering dogwood, Japanese quince, pearl 
bush or Forsythia suspensa. We can buy espaliers from special - 
ists or train our own. The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety’s library has a book that tells just how to train espaliers. 
It is “Ornamental Dwarf Fruit Trees,”” by Abjornson. 

Vines can do much for the city garden and their trellises can 
be ornamental in themselves. English or Baltic ivy will cling to 
shady walls. For partial shade there is Virginia creeper, tur- 
quoise vine and akebia. With more sun use climbing hydrangea, 
Japanese clematis or fleecevine. Wisteria may not bloom unless 


A REAL garden in the city—either in the back yard or on 





* 4 radio talk by Miss Esther Wyman, L.A., over Station WEEI, at 9:02 
a.m., Saturday, August 3, under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 
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its roots are confined in a tub. Feed it and keep it pot bound. 

For Winter effect we need evergreens and the best of these is 
yew in its various forms. The best broad-leaved evergreen is 
boxwood, where it is hardy. Rhododendrons and laurel may 
do fairly well but they are likely to get leggy and have few 
flowers. For deciduous flowering shrubs try lilacs, silver bell 
and kerria. When buying any of this material get full-sized 
specimens. 

In the flower beds we can have early Spring color from 
crocuses, snowdrops and scillas. Daffodils and the tiger, Henry 
and speciosum lilies need a fair amount of sun and good 
Winter drainage. Trilliums, wild blue phlox, bloodroot and 
interrupted ferns do well. With some sun and good Winter 
drainage we can have arabis, yellow alyssum, bleeding heart, 
iris, peony, daylily, Japanese anemone and the hardy chrysan- 
themums Astrid and Early Bronze. In the shade showy sedum 
does surprisingly well, even as a pot plant. In sunny spots try 
the single bedding petunia, marigold, lobelia, geranium, lan- 
tana and heliotrope. 

We can use all sorts of plants in pots and tubs. Standards 
of geranium, heliotrope, fuchsia and lantana are especially 
striking. Agapanthus, the blue lily of the Nile, will bloom for 
six weeks. 

A roof garden can be mighty pleasant on a Summer evening. 
There should be vines on walls and trellises, evergreens, shrubs 
and flowering plants in season. Perhaps, there is an ugly exten- 
sion roof outside the windows. We do not expect to sit out 
there but we should like to improve the view. 

Roof gardening has its own peculiar difficulties. A roof may 
be from one to ten or more stories up, with or without a para- 
pet. It may be shady or sunny and the higher it is the harder 
the wind blows. The wind will whip the plants to pieces, if 
we do not watch out. It can also dry them to death. 

Before we start we must consider what weight the roof will 
bear and where it can take it best. The more soil we give the 
plants the better they will grow—but wet earth weighs 100 
pounds per cubic foot. So, we must be careful. The superin- 
tendent of the building can advise us on this point but it is 
not safe to put any great weight in the center of the roof unless 
some part of the steel frame is directly beneath it. The safest 
place for plant boxes is just inside the parapet. 

If the roof is low and has no parapet, a row of boxes can be 
set along the edge with a clipped privet hedge growing in them. 
This takes the place of a parapet and is often all that is needed 
to improve the looks of an extension roof. The hedge may be 
low or high. But if the boxes are large, it is not safe to put 



















































One of the many famous city gardens on Beacon Hill in Boston, Mass. 
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PLANT MADONNA LILIES NOW 


Bulbs of both American-grown Madonna Lily bulbs and others 
imported from England are ready now. Fine American bulbs 
$3.00-$5.00-$7.50 per doz. 

Three sizes of the wonderful early-flowering and disease-proof 
Salonika type, $4.00-$5.00-$6.00 per doz. This variety carries 
up to 36 flowers per stalk. Order stock now as the demand is 
very heavy and we want to fill all orders. 

Bulbs of the beautiful Nankeen lily (L. testaceum) also mene 
now, $1.00-$2.00 each. Quite a number of other Liliums will 
be ready about September |. We will have 100 varieties to 
offer, including some fine novelties. 


DUTCH BULBOUS PLANTS 


Absolutely no bulbs will come from either Holland or France 
this year but we will have English-grown Tulips of high quality 
to add to the thousands grown in Weymouth. Narcissus in 
over 150 varieties, moderate stocks of Snowdrops, Crocus, 
Scillas, Grape Hyacinths, Ixiolirions, Puschkinias and other small 
bulbs. 

Ready now are Sternbergias, Autumn-blooming Crocus, Orni- 
thogalums, Iris reticulata, Lycoris radiata and other interesting 
varieties. 


Lilies and Their Culture in North America . . . $3.00 
Lily Year Book of the Royal Horticultural Society . $2.00 
Lily Year Book of the American Horticultural Society $1.00 
Daffodil Year Book of Royal Horticultural Society. $2.00 
Classified List of Daffodil Names (English edition) $1.00 
all these postpaid 
Send for our Bulb Catalogue ready about August 30 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
FRONT STREET at FEDERAL WEYMOUTH, MASS. 























Complete, practical, low priced... 


ga The Lawn 


How To Make It 


and 


How To Maintain It 


August 15, 1940 


another row of boxes in front of them for flowers and we 
can not grow flowers in the same boxes with the hedge. The 
flowers must be in pots in front of the hedge boxes and spaced 
several feet apart. For large boxes of flowers the windbreak 
should be a high parapet or a fence of lattice or woven cedar. 
Often, we need a still higher screen at certain points to shut 
out ugly sights or give ourselves privacy. With lattice we can 
make clever arrangements to shelter certain plants from wind. 
On one roof I know a deep arch set against a chimney and 
covered with clematis protects a standard fuchsia which could 
not live otherwise. Of course, everything must be fastened 
down tight enough to withstand a gale. 

The best flooring is tile but a light wooden platform can be 
built over tin or gravel. Tin reflects a blistering heat on the 
plants. We must have a faucet and a hose long enough to be 
laid right inside the most distant box twice a day in dry 
weather. Sprinkling will not do. We shall also need spraying 
and dusting equipment, for roof gardens have their pests, too. 

The plant boxes must be made to measure and strong 
enough to support the weight of earth they are to hold. They 
must be raised at least one inch off the floor and have three- 
quarter inch holes bored a foot apart in the bottom. No box 
should be less than 14 inches deep and 12 inches wide and they 
may be more than twice as large for deep-rooting plants. 

On the bottom of the box should be a layer of drainage 
material, then the loam, well fortified with bone meal and 
humus. For evergreens and shrubs keep it two inches below 
the top of the box to leave room for the Winter mulch. After 
a few years in the city, the loam must be renewed. 

On low roofs many ordinary garden flowers do well. But, 
suppose the roof is high. What kinds are best? 

For vines, there are Japanese clematis, fleece vine and wis- 
teria, all needing sun and deep soil. Chinese matrimony vine 
does well in shallow boxes. The morning glory and cobza 
need sun and protection from wind. Bittersweet stands wind 
and shade. English ivy needs shade and shelter. 

The only practical evergreen is yew. Privet resists wind and 
can be clipped into various shapes, while forsythia, Japanese 
quince and spirea give flowers year after year. All need deep 
soil. 

Early bulbs set out the Autumn before start the Spring 
show, but these must usually be renewed each year. Most 
perennials do not bloom long enough to pay for their keep 
but golden glow is a success. 

The best annuals are marigold, single bedding petunia, 
lobelia, zinnia, verbena, portulaca, heliotrope and lantana. 
Geraniums are not always successful. All annuals need sun. 
In shade and shelter from the wind we can have begonias, 
Boston ferns and with good luck even fuchsias. Finally, to 
hang down over the front of the boxes we have English and 
German ivy, wandering Jew, and vinca. 





CHARLES W. PARKER Growing Lilies From Seed 


This book has been written by one who is thoroughly familiar 8 Beer most popular lilies today, next to the regal lily, seem 
with every phase of the subject. In it Mr. Parker points out to be Lilium auratum, L. speciosum and L. candidum. Of 
clearly and concisely the methods that will save time, effort, these three, it has been increasingly difficult to get good healthy 
and money. The text, clarified by diagrams and illustrations stock. ‘To add to the gardeners’ discouragement, it has been 


covers all the steps in the making of a lawn—preparing the soil stated many times in amateur garden columns that these lilies 
cannot be grown from seed. At this time I cannot refute the 


statement entirely but, at least, I have made a successful start 
this year with all three, as well as many others. 

The L. auratum seeds were fresh from a lot of greenhouse 
grown stock, the first of last August. They were sown imme- 
diately in a burlap-covered coldframe. Celo-glass covers and a 
blanket of snow gave ample protection to the seeds already 
germinating under the ground from a Winter temperature of 
10 degrees below zero. By the middle of March the first green 
spear-like leaves were pushing through the soil. There was a 
second leaf a month later and now there are several to each 
bulb. Good seed, planted at the proper time and in the mellow 


before planting, selecting the proper type of seed for specific 
conditions with a list of formule for lawn mixtures, the care 
of the new lawn and the established one. For the building of 
better lawns this book will prove an invaluable guide. 


128 pages 25 illustrations Octavo 
$1.00 i075" 


Make Checks Payable to ‘‘Herticulture’’ 
HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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soil of an old garden, appears to be the reason, so far, for suc- 
cess with this queen of lilies. 

The L. speciosum seeds were not sown until the first day 
of December and there was no place to put them except in an 
outdoor bed. Early in January the ground was frozen solid 
even under a heavy mulch and remained so for many weeks. 
Still, the seedlings came up all together by the last of March 
and have made a steady, vigorous growth, unequalled by any 
other lily I have grown so far. 5 

The L. candidum seeds, crossed in a previous generation 
with some of the Salonika strain, germinated close to 100 per 
cent during a cool rainy April. After growing some very large 
first leaves, they were overtaken by botrytis. With rain 22 
days out of the 30 in June, even constant dusting with bor- 
deaux mixture could not save them. However, within the three 
weeks since, some new leaves have appeared. 

These are three out of some 35 different kinds of lily seed- 
lings that I now have and most of them are doing exception- 
ally well. They are entirely isolated from the mature bulbs 
and that they are healthy, I have little doubt. The one L. 
formosanum that I was able to make germinate during the 
Spring of 1939 is in their midst. It has two stout stems and 
two small ones and is adding to its stature every day. 


Lexington, Va. —Esther Ayer Millner. 


Using the Early Onions 


ARDEN makers will do well to remember that, as a rule, 
the earliest onions are not very good keepers. This means 
that they should be the first onions to eat. If they are pulled with 
long necks and hung up in a dry, cool place for a few days 
they will be ready for the table. Most of the white varieties 
are the quickest to spoil. The red onions are the best keepers, 
with the yellow varieties next. Bearing this fact in mind, the 
garden maker will be wise to eat his onions in the order 
named. Onions are ready to harvest when the tops die down. 
It is best to leave all kinds in the open air for a short time 
after they have been pulled so that they will dry off. They 
must be taken indoors, however, if there is likelihood of rain 
coming up. They should be stored in boxes where there will 
be some circulation of air. 


Young Phlox Plants Best 


— phlox does not improve with age. The plants 
ought to be divided every three years, and the center of 
the crown thrown away. This work can be done any time in 
the Fall, after the plants have stopped blooming, as well as in 
the Spring. Phlox plants come true from cuttings although 
not from seed. It is only necessary to cut off the roots and 
plant them in a trench three inches deep, with ahout two inches 
of sand over them, and six inches of dried leaves. Young plants 
will come up in the Spring, and when well established may 
be removed to the hardy border. This plan does not apply to 
the popular Miss Lingard, which belongs to a different type 
from most varieties of garden phlox. 
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SANDYLOAM 


is happy to announce that 
henceforth we are acting 
} as sole agent in the United 
} States for the distinguished 
English grower, 


| W.A. CONSTABLE, Ltd. 
Our fall list of lilies includes all 


important varieties for the garden 
as well as a large group of rarities 
for the connoisseur. 


SANDYLOAM 
GARDEN LILIES 


Box 150 North Springfield, Vermont 
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FREE--Daffodils, 
i ‘ps, ete. Bur- * 








IRISES AND OTHER 
PERENNIALS 


may be planted now. 











Largest, most beauti- 
ful, exquisitely waved 
and crinkled. Choicest 
‘s} colors, mixed. Many are 

2 gaily blotched. Special: 
Sc-Pkt. (200 seeds) 100; 
600seeds26c.Postpaid. 


Forget-Me-Nots Blue, white 
and pink, mixed. 1 ft. tall. 
v Packet 10c; 1/4 oz. 30c. 


English Daisies Doubie:rea, | Cherry Hill Nurseries 
. 288) rose, pink,white, mixed.6 in. 
(Established 1832) 


f a5. Bulbs, all : Packet 15c; 1/8 oz. 60c. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 117 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia West Newbury 


For Trees and Plants of 


quality, visit the 





rhest quality. @ Special, all 3 above Pkts. 25c 
Massachusetts 

















THE 
SEASON’S GREATEST 
BOOK BARGAIN 


John C. Wister’s famous book 


“BULBS FOR AMERICAN 
GARDENS” 


at less than one-half price. 
Never sold under $6.50. Now $3.00. 


This book is especially timely just now because it 
gives particular attention to daffodils and other bulbs 
which may be grown in place of tulips. 


The new price is made possible because Horticulture 
has bought up all the remaining copies of this great 
work in order to make them available at a price all 
gardeners can afford to pay. 


This is a de luxe edition with beautiful bindings, 
gilt edges and many full-page illustrations. 278 pages. 


Prepaid for only $3.00 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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BY remeet a 


isis, 
DAFFODILS; 


GPECIAL mixture of 
’ choice Giant Trum- % 
pets; yellow, whiteand BULBS 
bi-color. Large flowers ‘ 
on long, strong stems. ¢ Z 
These bulbs would cost 4 
much more if bought sepa- $ 
rately: §& Bulbs 25c; 22 for 1 
120 for $6, ail postpaid. 
Burpee’s Red-C Daffodils 
Special mixture, whites and yel- 
lows, with showy apricot, red $ 
and orange cups. 20 Bulbs 1 


vy y Burpee "s Regal Liies = : 
3 mmense, fragrant 
Y/°4 white blooms, shaded "TULIPS, Daffo- 
ke +} 
ar 









lilac-pink on outside. Poe cage = Tae 
H grow!’ 18 Buibs®L, can-grown Bulbs, 
a uaranteed. 

All 3 $1 Lots for $2.50 Plakt this tall 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 116 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 


HERB PLANTS 


This collection of culinary herbs will 
provide both flavor and fragrance: 1 
each of Balm, Chives, Thyme, Orange 
Mint, Curley Mint, Pot Marjoram, Rue, 
Sage, Tarragon, $2.00 postpaid. 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, INC. 
IPSWICH MASS. 


OREGON GROWN LILIES 


Our 1940 illustrated catalog contains 
complete descriptions and _ cultural 
information on over 125 species and 
varieties of Lilies for Fall planting. 
Write for your copy today. 
Edgar L. Kline — Lily Specialist 


Oswego, Oregon 


NATIVE AMERICAN LILIES 


15 varieties from the West Coast 
BRODIZA CALOCHORTUS 
ERYTHRONIUM FRITILLARIA 
Catalog on request 
California Wild Flower Nursery 
Dos Rios, California 


























Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns an 
Wild Flowers. We have specialized 
in these for over 60 years. May we 
serve you? Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 


IRIS TUBEROSA 


Fragrant apple-green flowers which 
have lip of velvety blackish-purple, 
on 12-inch stems. 


6 for $1.10, 12 for $2.00, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 
1940 CROP FRESH 


POLYANTHUS PRIMROSE SEED 


Mixed colors—gathered from choice English 
stock of the following shades: white, cream, 
yellow, Orange, apricot, copper, pink, rose, 


red, and violet. 
$1.00 per packet VY packet 50c 
Sow now for spring blooms 


MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Clackamas Oregon 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn 
and garden irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, 
even rain-like distribution, wide coverage, 
dependability and durability. 


Covers a rectangular area 30’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.0O.B. Factory 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DepT. H WOODBURY, NEW JERSEY 


PLANT THIS FALL 


ENJOY NEXT SPRING 


Rare Tree Peonies, Oriental Poppies, 
Christmas Roses, Japanese Iris, Roses, 
Rhododendrons, Evergreens, etc. 


Write for Illustrated Fall List 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 
560 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 
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Vegetables As Food for Hens 


§ Bains garden maker who keeps a flock of hens will find it 
economical to raise dwarf Essex rape for them, because it 
grows very fast and will go a long ways. If the leaves are 
gathered without pulling up the plants, a new crop will be 
made, thus providing a continuous supply. Swiss chard has 
the same habit of growth and the hens are fond of it. Scotch 
kale is another crop which yields heavily and provides an 
abundance of green food for the poultry. If planted this 
month, it can be cut as late as December, because it is not in- 
jured by frost. Then, of course, there are certain vegetables, 
like mangel-wurzels, which can be used throughout the 
Winter. They should be planted now. Many garden makers 
make a practice of growing cabbages for the hens but they are 
difficult to store and usually there are many small and poor 
cabbages from the garden which are not good enough for the 
table but which will provide fodder for hens. 


Self-Sowing of Forget-Me-Nots 


Bb is a good time for sowing seeds of forget-me-nots. 
Much better results are obtained than when the seed is 
sown, like that of annuals, in early Spring, although, of 
course, the flowers will not come until next year. The seed 
starts readily enough if sown in the open ground, but it is 
somewhat easier to use a frame, where protection from the 
drying winds can be obtained. When large enough the plants 
should be set in the open ground and allowed to stand three 
or four inches apart. Next Spring the plants will give a pro- 
fusion of flowers. Forget-me-nots growing in the garden will 
sow themselves and can be propagated readily by scattering 
the seeds as widely as possible throughout the beds or borders. 
This is the plan which can also be followed in propagating 
the California poppies, which are lovely garden plants and 
often self-sow at this season. 


Growing Squashes and Melons 


UMMER squashes will keep on bearing until frost if the 
squashes are harvested as soon as they are ready. If they 
are not kept picked, however, production will soon cease. It is 
a good plan to place short pieces of boards under the musk- 
melons or watermelons, or else to stand the melons on end. 
The purpose is to keep wire worms from working their way 
into the fruit. Ripening will be more uniform, too, if this 
plan is followed. Many persons are puzzled to tell when 
muskmelons are ripe. The fragrance is a pretty good guide 
but, as a rule, the fruit begins to crack around the stems and 
parts easily from the plans when the time for harvesting has 
arrived. 


Potting Freesias for Winter Bloom 


REESIAS have become very popular bulbs for Winter 

forcing since the introduction of the new kinds in differ- 
ent shades. The best plan to follow with these bulbs is to use 
shallow pots, the kind which the florists call bulb pans. A six- 
inch pan will hold 12 freesias bulbs, and an eight-inch pan 25. 
The pan is first prepared by using a few pieces of broken 
crocks to give drainage, with a layer of sphagnum moss on 
top. A little charcoal may be spread over the moss, and the 
pans then filled to an inch of the top with good garden loam. 
If this loam is heavy, a little sand should be mixed with it. 




















KILL YOUR CRAB GRASS NOW 


Crab grass will soon ruin many lawns. 
You can easily kill it now before the 
seed ripens. Send 10c for 12-page 
reprint from REAL GARDENING on 
Weed Control. No saiesman will call. 
WALTER 8S. LAPP 
Lansdale, Pa. 


Lachenalia Pendula Superba 
Firecracker-like flowers of brilliant corai 
red, tipped green and purple. Excellent 
indoors. Easily in bloom for Xmas. 

6 to 8 Weeks of Gorgeous Bloom 
25 for $3.75, postpaid 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 

Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Dept. M 
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DELPHINIUM 
PACIFIC GIANT STRAIN 


(New Crop Seed) | 


Package ........ .. -$1.00 
Large Package ..... 2.50 


Blue Jay. Deep blue with con- | 
trasting dark bee. 


Galahad. Enormous clear white. 
Lancelot. Lilac with white bee. 


PACIFIC GIANTS MIXED 
Se $ .75 
Large Package ..... 1.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store”’ 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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apply 3 ee oe ly stores. 
at garden supp ‘ 
Write Ps Lee folder on rose ture 


Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Jgen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


TRI-OGEN 











ROSE GARDEN SFRAY TREATMENT 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





CHOICE DAFFODILS at attractive prices 
until September 15th. Prepaid to third zone. 
Bernadino, Cassandra, Croesus, Emperor or 
Kitchener—100 $4.00; dozen $.75: Robert 
Sydenham or Cleopatra—100 $6.00; dozen 
$1.00: Bonfire, Cheerfulness, Krellage or 
Loveliness — dozen $1.00: Lady Diana 
Manners—100 $15.00; dozen $2.00: Scar- 
let Gem—dozen $1.50. Henry Arnold Todd, 
Doylestown, Penna. 


LATE WHITE NARCISSUS, early native 
and Emperor daffodils, $2.00 per hundred, 
$15.00 per thousand. Postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


LYCORIS SQUAMIGERA 60c each. Old- 
fashioned blue Hyacinths and Sternbergia 
$1.10 doz. Mixed Tulips 60c doz. Ridgeway 
Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 


GREENHOUSE SEEDS: Sow now for 
Winter flowering under glass. Free catalog. 
= a Dept. B, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, 














DAFFODILS—Per bushel: 7-variety mix- 
ture $8.50, 20-variety mixture $10.00, 
Emperors $6.00, Olympias $8.00. Price list 
on request. River’s Edge Flower Farm, 
Nuttall, Va. 


MICHIGAN PEAT exclusively used by 
International Friendship Gardens. 2 bu. 
bag, by freight $1.00 Michigan Peat Co., 
Buchanan, Michigan. 


TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 


AUTEN PEONIES set new standards in 
reds, all types and Hybrids. Glorious whites, 
pinks, novelty colors. Healthy roots, mod- 
erate prices. Send for list. 250 kinds. 
Edward Auten, Jr., Box R, Princeville, Il. 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—Virginia Bluc- 
bell. Strong nursery-grown roots — 1%, 
$1.00; 100, $7.00; prepaid. Woodvale, 
R. 2, Ithaca, N. Y. = 


POSITION WANTED 


GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT. Ability. 
resourceful; 35 years’ broad, practicai, 
scientific experience large estates, commer 
cial greenhouses, landscaping. Proficiency, 
Capacity, Dependable. H. 8., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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| to 6 p.m. 


co-operating 


Admission Free 





Herb Society of America 





MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


EXHIBITION OF THE PRODUCTS 
OF CHILDREN’S GARDENS 
August 22 and 23 


4-H CLUBS and 
Massachusetts Dept. of Agriculture 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


BROADCASTS 
9:00 o'Clock, Saturday Mornings 
Station WEEI, Boston, Mass. 


August 17—Mr. John D. Lyon of the John 
D. Lyon Co., Belmont, Mass. 


"Lawn Making Time Just Ahead" 
August 24—Mrs. Edward B. Cole of the 


"Herb Growing as a Fascinating Hobby" 
August 3!—Mr. Will C. Curtis of "Garden- 
in-the-Woods," South Sudbury, Mass. 

"Wild Flowers in the Amateur's Garden" 


every week day 


avail themselves 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue 


é 
LIBRARY 


During July and August the library 
and executive offices of the Society 


will be open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Members who wish to have library 
books sent to them at their summer 


homes for two weeks' duration may 


by sending in post card requests. 


Charges for postage will be made. 


€ 


New York City 


except Saturday. 


of this privilege 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organtzed November 24, 1827) 


Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. The 
privileges of membership are as follows: 


Subscription to "Horticulture." 


Services of — 


Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 


Lectures during the Winter. 
Seasonal Flower Shows. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 


admission. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 


Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 


Year Book. 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


Office and Library Hours: 
June 15 — September 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 





——_>—_—_ 


——@————— 


Saturdays Closed 














Our New Catalog and Price List 
"Wild Flowers and Ferns 
of Vermont" 
Free for the asking 
MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Country Club Road 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 








f: 2 LANDSCAPE CURBING 


A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
¢; Metal Edging Strip For The 
a Separation of Lawn From 
s2 Road, Walk or Garden 


H he, { WRITE FOR FOLDER K 
|: °°: ¢ THE PORCUPINE CO. 
; FAIRFIELD, CONN, { 














IRIS—Plant Now 
10 (large plants) for $1.00 


Rameses, Clara Noyes, Dauntless, Valor, 
Blue Banner, Paulette, Imperial Blush, 
Thistledown, Electra, Sylvia Lent. 
Write for IRIS Catalogue including 
the new and popular Hemerocallis. 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 





ORCHIDS 


Fe 000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up r the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains man unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 


Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY 


MASS. 
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yellow Daftodils @® 
for borders and dils 
l-in. flowers on 6- oo 

Guaranteed to bloom 

Fo'l Bulb Book Free 25 Bulbs $1; 100 for pos? +e 
Atlee Burpee Co., 143 Burpee Bidg., 








Two Native Bleeding-Hearts 


HEN a plant blooms from May until August, is so 

accommodating that it adapts itself to sun or shade 
and almost any garden soil, has the grace of a fern and a color 
that most gardeners enjoy, that plant is apparently meant for 
the masses. Why, then, do we not see more fringed bleeding- 
hearts, Dicentra eximia, and western bleeding-hearts, D. 
formosa, in use? Perhaps, it is because they have been over- 
looked in our quest for showiness. 

Both have a myriad of uses in gardens, where friendly 
plants are allowed to make themselves at home, suited in 
stature, leaf, flower and habits to border, rock garden, shrub 
planting or not too dense woodlands. It makes little differ- 
ence which of these two plants one has. Both are lovely, 
although the western species has better leafage, while D. eximia 
surpasses it in the tone of its pink hearts, in my judgment. 
If given room to spread they will eventually reward one with 
wide mats of pleasing leafage and, if one is not too thorough 
in his weeding, seedlings will appear in the most intriguing 
associations. The usual description of the D. formosa flowers 
is rose-purple and that of the other pink. 

Incidentally, can anyone report a source of supply for the 
white-flowered D. formosa, which Lemon Uhl described on 
Page 286 of the June 1, 1929, issue of Horticulture? I have 
been searching for it eleven years and have failed to find it. 


Copemish, Mich. 


—C. W. Wood. 








SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Cut Flowers—GLADIOLUS—Bulbs 


VISIT Our Popular 20 acres of gladiolus in 
bloom from July 20th to Oct. 1st, located on 
Rte. 1, main highway to Portsmouth, N. H. 
and 6 miles from Newburyport, Mass. 


Write for 1940 Fall List 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


Placed at any corner it 
provides easy traction and 
revents damage to your 
owers. Made of lead it is 
strong and ornamental. 
FULLY PATENTED 
$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 
HENRY H. BROOKES 
Concord Mass. 










| September Spider Lily 


Gracefully eee narrow a of a 
salmon-rose with long protruding stamens 
giving a spider-like effect. 


Pot Bulbs Now to Bloom in Sept. & Oct. 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. (10 
294 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. Prepaid 

JAPANESE IRIS 


“Rising Sun” Collection 
Labeled Plants, All Different 
8 for $2.00 — 12 for $3.00 
Huge flowers, often as large as 
dinner plates. Giant singles and 
doubles. Self colors, mottled, 
striped, and blended effects. 
Order today. Iris Catalog FREE. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, Bayside, N. Y. 

















EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns anda Wild Flowers 


Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 








HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 










New Spray jor MILDEWS 
scwecesrsere 5 


eases. Pest Control Guide FREE. California | 4m 
Spray-Chemicol Corp., "The ORTHO Co.” [rag 
Bizabeth, New Jersey - Richmond, California 


GREENLEAF 


cOoPPER FUNGICIODE 





HORTICULTURE 


The more pride you take in your 
grounds the more you will appreciate 
the skill and artistry of shade tree care, 
“The Bartlett Way.” And the greater 
your knowledge of plant physiology, 
pathology and entomology the more 
apparent will be the need for — and 
economy of — this unique scientific 
service to tree owners. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


_. = 
The Bartlett 
Research Laboratories CAN Bartlett Service is Avail- 
and Experimental Grounds able in Every Community 
Stamford, Connecticut from Maine to the Carolinas 


Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; Cambridge, 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Ellsworth, Me.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; 
Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, 
\. Y.; Bernardsville, Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D.C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W.Va. 


There are also 150 other cities and towns where special 
Bartlett Authorized Agents may arrange for Shade Tee 
Care “The Bartlett Way.’ Consult phone book or write 
our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 
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